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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE SCHOOL. 
By G. F. Bridge, Esq. 

(i Continued from page 106.) 


One of the most conspicuous weaknesses of the British boy 
is to my mind what I would call his illiterateness, by which 
I mean the slight comprehension he has of the meaning 0 f 
language, and his incapacity in many cases to understand 
any language beyond that of the playground or the sporting 
columns of the newspapers. Let me give two examples 
of what I mean. I have known a sixth form where there 
were only two boys who knew the meaning of the word 
“ abyss,” and I have known a fifth form only one boy of 
which could explain the meaning of the proverb, “ It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good.” This ignorance of the 
mother-tongue is in most cases the greatest obstacle in the 
way of teaching boys foreign languages, a fact recently 
brought before the Headmasters’ Conference by so eminent a 
teacher as the headmaster of Marlborough College. The 
modern Hnguage master is hampered, not by the inability 
°, * ^ k°y to learn foreign languages — an inability 

,C J J. S la ™ ost cases quite imaginary — but by having to 
c at tbe same time as he teaches French and 

onpTfH'ti, *1 Stu< ^ English authors, which ought to be 

rather & ^ ^ santest ta sks of the schoolboy, and indeed 

laborious speLrom' oMh^*' 0 " * ‘ ask ' becomes a 

and Shakspere and Milton m<!ar " n f of dlfficult sentences 

they were written in a for " obscure to the bo > - as lf 

much the school itself is to W “'T® - J qU ' te aWare b ° W 
study of the mother.* b . ame for this llliterateness. The 

in our public schools v* 1 know> sham efully neglected 

and this really lies at w g b ° yS l ° read int elligently— 
prehension of language * , t0m of an intelligent com- . 
dignity of public srhnli 1S 0oked u P on as beneath the 
lower forms of schools ma f ers * English as taught in the 

o often means simply the study of 
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grammar in its most barren and mechanical aspect or else the 
unintelligent learning by heart of poems wholly unsuitable 
for the young. 

But whilst I fully admit that schools ought to do their share 
in helping children to an understanding of language, I 
venture to point out to you that this is a case in which the 
atmosphere of the home has a very considerable influence on 
the progress of the child’s mind. The understanding of 
literature and a feeling for poetry are, like the higher moral 
graces, things which are seldom acquired at all if they are 
not acquired in early childhood The literary education of a 
boy begins when he learns simple childish poems at his 
mother’s knee, or reads simple childish books with someone 
who takes care that he shall understand and appreciate them. 
The foundation of the understanding of language and of 
books is laid in this way, and if it is not laid in this way, the 
language teaching of schoolmasters will be for the most part 
but a building of houses upon the sand. This kind of 
elementary teaching means mainly three things : (i) the 
understanding of the meaning of words, whether used singly 
or woven in sentences ; (2) the ability to read aloud ; (3) the 
acquisition of the fundamental ideas of grammar, and the 
more of this kind of training the child receives in the home, 
the better equipped will he be for the literary teaching 
will receive at school. I may add to this that appreciation 
of literature is an intellectual grace seldom i * c( } uire * l " 
schools. The active, bustling, noisy life of a sell 00 is 
favourable soil for the growth of such a delicate P • 
this truth I become more and more convinced every ^ 

1 teach-that the boy who comes to school with . 
reading and no appreciation of what books and literature 
can tefl Til profit little by all the literacy teaching 
receives in the school, and will leave the 

leaves in the fourth or the sixth form matt ** d a£Jng 
leave the school dead to all the pleasures and elevat g 

influences of literature. literature applies 

What I have said of the apprec.at.on of 
with even greater force to the °ve ^ kegp both boys 

Public school life, the tendency o w . indeed somewhat 

and masters in a state of intense, and .ndee - 
feverish activity, is unfavourable to the growth 
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thoughtful spirit ; it is not likely to toster any appreciation 
or love of art. It is true that secondary schools have made 
great strides in the teaching of drawing, and there are now 
I imagine, few schools where that subject is not taught to at 
least a considerable percentage of the pupils, and it is true 
also that music is cultivated more or less in the g reat 

majority of public schools, but the practice of drawing 

valuable as it is for practical purposes and as an education 
for hand and eye — will not of itself help a boy to appreciate 
pictures, nor, I imagine, will singing in a class inspire a taste 
for the music of Beethoven or Mozart. The cultivation of 
the aesthetic faculty is quite a different thing from the 
acquirement of practical skill, and either may exist without 
any tincture of the other. For the cultivation of the aesthetic 
faculty, it cannot be said at present that schools do anything 
Go into any school and observe the bare walls of the class- 
rooms, ask how many pictures there are in the school which 
boys ever get a chance to see, ask how many times a year the 
scholars ever have their attention called to a beautiful work 
of art. And yet if we believe, as surely we must believe, 
that art is a refining and elevating influence, we ought to try 
to do something to give our children the advantages of such 
an influence. Is it altogether a good thing that children 
j 10 “ d spend a11 their working hours surrounded by ugliness ? 
r p n ° 1 t so ™ et hing °f a pity that they should never see one 
whn^ u, S P ' CtUreS ’ ° r GVen ° ne of Landseer’s ? And yet, 

I would°\ me SCh ° 0lS f ° r thdr careles *ness in this matter, 
like all ^h to remern ber that the love of beautiful things, 
Greek buH eedn ^ s ’ cann <>t be taught like Latin and 

by one indfvid w ereHgi0n itself > an inspiration caught 
Whom the child 13 another > and the individual from 

parent. " k is in ™e cases out of ten the 

it will have olcu^red tTso^^f^ Hterature and art > 1 expect 
said applies only to exception 0 ]^ ^ ° f what 1 ^ 

boy. There is no doubl b ° yS ’ and n0t to the avera £ e 

more might be done than in thi§ ’ thou ? h much 

an appreciation of these err T® l ° help the avera & e b °y to 
Still of course it is true tlf t u pr ° ducts of human thought, 
nothing could render ei " e are m any children whom 

S1 3 e to the gracious influences of 
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noble thought and beautiful form And i 

necessarily fashioned to suit the requirements of the "aver^ 
boy. clearly art and hterature will have small chance in them 
But surely this makes it all the more incumbent upon parems 
who have children whose tastes are different from those of the 
average child, to see that those tastes are carefully cultivated 
The quiet, thoughtful boy, the boy with literary, or artistic or 
musical tastes hardly gets his fair chance in a school— see 
that he gets it in the home. You have considerable oppor- 
tunity for doing this, for, owing to the remarkable length of 
the holidays in English schools, you have your children 
entirely to yourself for between three and four months every 
year. In those three or four months, at least, let individual 
tastes and faculties be cultivated, and let us take care that 
all our children are not, by too much rubbing together, made 
as like one another as pebbles on a sea beach. 

I proceed now to speak of much smaller matters, and to 
point out to you that in class-room work a schoolmaster has 
great difficulty in teaching anything that only one boy can 
do at a time. This applies principally to whatever has to be 
done by the voice. You may have a hundred boys writing 
or drawing in a room at the same time, but obviously you 
can have only one boy speaking, reading, or talking brench. 
In all the arts connected with the use of the voice, therefore, 
the power of the schoolmaster is strictly limited. Iheie 
three arts of this kind which every child, or neai ly 


are 


every child, ought to learn — reading aloud, recitation, the 
speaking of foreign languages. 1 might, perhaps, add a 
fourth — speaking to a number of persons, to the extent, at 
least, of being able to tell a story or describe a scene clearly 
and intelligently in the presence of a class. It can hardly 
be claimed for schools that they are successful in cultivating 
any of these forms of skill. More might be done for them 
in schools than is done, no doubt, especially in t le matter o 
reading aloud, the gross neglect of which is a thing which 
a good many schools go out ot their way to ma e pal !! , 
apparent to the public ; but these vocal arts will bar ■ y 
thoroughly well taught except where the home co- P 
with the school. Take the reading and speakmg of French 
and German, for example. An easy sum in arithmetic 
show you that if a master has a class of twenty boys, and 
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has two hours a week to give to reading or talking French 
each boy will be uttering French for just six minutes a week! 
Now the fluent reading or speaking of a foreign langu a ^ e 
will hardly be secured by six minutes practice a week. 
is often borne in upon me when I hear boys read French 
or German, but particularly French, how helpful to modern 
language masters would be the co-operation of parents who 
have some knowledge of foreign tongues, and who would be 
willing to listen to their children reading for, say, ten or 
fifteen minutes three or four times a week. 

This leads me to make a remark about French and German 
conversation. It is much discussed amongst teachers whether 
it is or is not possible to “ teach ” (as the expression is) 
French and German conversation in the class-room. The 
answer to this question appears to me to mainly depend 
on what you mean by “teaching conversation.” Conversation 
is properly speaking the free and fluent exchange of in- 
formation and ideas, and in this sense French conversation 
is impossible in the class-room. On the other hand, it is 
certainly possible to give boys a considerable amount of 
practice in the utterance of French and German. But see 
what an immense advantage the parent has over the school- 
master in this matter! The parent can carry on a real 
conversation with the boy, the master only a very artificial 
one ; the parent can talk with the child for a quarter of an 
hour on end, the master for not more than two or three 
minutes. In fact the difference between the French con- 
versation of the home and that of the school is the difference 
betvvecn the sham fight and the real battle ! 

• j ■ e , sa . m ® l >r * nc ipl e applies to the special difficulties 
w^ 1 b ° yS hnd with lheir work. The master dealing 
has shrf m ^f S de£ds t ^ le difficulties which experience 

stumbles ^ ^ roc ^ s over which the average boy 

tC“e „H T ," 0 tWO bo ? s are alike, i, follows 

master has ^ ^ WlU ° ften find difficulties which the 
who really c^res^^oT^ schoolmaster > therefore, 

welcome any assistanc^F the - Pr ° greSS ° f his pupils ’ wU1 

towards clean n given in the home which is directed 

\‘ h « b ^- ^ M ° st 

an amount 
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done for hem, for thts tends to make lads helpless instead 
ot self-reliant, and also prevents the teacher from knot!) 
what progress the pup, 1 is making; bu, this is quite a 
different thing to helping a child over a stile which he cannot 
be fairly expected to surmount himself. The general principle 
in all teaching ts to do nothing for the pupil which he can 
do for himself; but in the most carefully set home work 
things will turn up which a backward or dull boy cannot do if 
left entirely to himself, and anyone who assists him in these 
difficulties renders a service both to the boy and to the school. 

I have said so much of what the class-room work does not 
do, that you may fairly retaliate by asking me what it does do. 
My answer is that it does mainly two things for a boy’s 
intellect — it disciplines the mind and it develops power. 
The continual wrestling with difficult problems, the effort 
to learn the hard piece of grammar, or to get the meaning 
out of the troublesome foreign author, all the daily exercise 
of the powers of mind under the varied stimuli of healthy 
rivalry, sense of duty, respect for his teacher, a sense of the 
importance of education, and a score of other motives, give 
power and self-reliance. And yet I am not sure that the 
principle that the main object of class-room work is dis- 
cipline, and not the acquirement of knowledge, is not carried 
somewhat too far in these days. 

“ The object of teaching is to teach a boy how to learn.” 
“Not knowledge, but development of faculty, is the true 
end of schoolwork.” Phrases like these are repeated so 
constantly wherever those interested in education are 
gathered together, that there seems to be a danger o ot er 
important aspects of education being lost sight of altogether. 
It may be well therefore to remind ourselves, after all due 
respect has been paid to the work of discipline and training 
of the faculty-work which 1 would not have you suppose for 
a moment that I set less store by than other schoolmate 
I sav it mav be well to remind ourselves that youth 
Lph y ;ticalTy the time for learning, that is, for laying m^ 
stock of knowledge, and a store o ^ ldeaS ’ ^ educational 
acquirement of many forms o . • de 0 f 

necessities of the time tend rather to o hCU ‘ Never 

schoolwork. It is an age of ^"^e^nfortunate human 
before in the history of the world has tne u 
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boy or girl had to learn so many foreign tongues. Nearly 
every child in first-grade schools learns two languages, th e 
majority learn three, some— I hope only a few— learn f 0Ur 
This is a species of education which is quite peculiar to the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The Greek boy learnt 
no foreign language; the Roman one at most, z.<?., Greek; the 
Oriental none ; the mediaeval European one, t.e., Latin ; the 
modern European, till quite recently, two at most— Latin and 
Greek. French and German have been super- added during 
the last thirty or forty years to the classical tongues, and the 
consequence is, as I said, that most boys in first-grade 
schools now learn three languages, and that, consequently, at 
least half their school hours are spent in linguistic studies 
Languages, either classical or modern, are undoubtedly one of 
the finest, if not the very best instrument for disciplining and 
developing the mind that can be found. Many educationists 
regard a boy’s language studies as the most valuable mental 
discipline that he gets. Still it must not be forgotten that 
linguistic work is in the main disciplinary only, and does not 
add largely to a boy’s knowledge or stock of ideas. Half of 
the child's working hours is a big slice to give to what is 
after all only the study of words, and a considerable fraction 
of the other half is occupied with the study of mathematics, 
another study the disciplinary effect of which it is hard to 
exaggerate, but which is, be it remembered, the study of 
numbers and abstractions. What I sometimes ask myself is- 

thrpp- 6 d °? the f study of thin & s come in ? If the boy spend 
his enpr ^ ttf- ^ • 1S tdme> and more than three-quarters of 
how muri? v, m m m an( ^ learn ‘ n 8' about words and numbers, 

world and aU^hlt isM^T /° ***** ^ ^ StUdy ° f ** 
— — ln xt » f° r nature and the numerous 


to name ^ut^f^ W f th f ° f man and his cou ntless activities 
art, opens up ^ “ g0vernment > trade > war 

it not seem’ that n !f*“ ° f k "°wledge ? Doe, 

attention in schools • scl Plme gets a little too much 
knowledge too little % present ’ and the acquirement oi 
verse, solve ma them,, ,** the boy who can write Latin 
destitute of information ""or P ™ blems ’ but wh °se mind is 

common a type ? jq er ’• 1Qe as, or taste, somewhat too 
surely have to solvp ^ 1S f ^ rob ^ em which the schools will 

m the next generation. What the 
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solution will be, I cannot venu^TZ Z 
help thinking that a considerahlp prophes y> but 1 cannot 
linguistic work done in the H reductlon ln the amount of 
the objects of educaLn^fo^rVaf 1 7" * °" e ° f 
achieved by the ejection of r ’ hat reductlon will be 

^aaS?=s» 

than at present. P P t0 make m ° re rapid pro g ress 

thf nr Wha J eVer may be the fUtUre ’ thlS mUCh at leaSt about 

the present is certain ; that the predominance of linguistic 
and mathematical studies in secondary schools has a tendency 
to make education one-sided, and produce a considerable 
numoer of skilled classicists and mathematicians, who scarcely 
know the names of the planets, and would be puzzled to say 
whether Bismarck was a frenchman or German. 

I cannot bring these fragmentary remarks to a conclusion 
without briefly noticing two of the many hindrances to good 
education with which our public schools are struggling. The 
one is the absence of any satisfactory test of efficiency, the 
other is extreme poverty. The first point I do not propose to 
treat at length, because the best method of testing the work 
done in the class-room is a technical question, but I will 
venture to urge upon you to consider to what extent the 
present deficiencies in secondary schools are due to the in- 
sufficiency of their funds, for there is no one question on which 
it is more needful that the public should have clear views. 
Deficient buildings, old and unserviceable furniture, absence 
of physical and chemical laboratories, teaching apparatus 
altogether wanting, or represented only by a few obsolete 
maps, and two or three broken blackboards — this is too often 
the provision made for the necessities of education. Of the 
provision made for the flesh and blood requirements of school- 
work, I will content myself now with three quotations on 
the subject from the reports of the Bryce Commission on 
Secondary Education. 

Quotation i (which practically contains the essence of t e 
whole question) : — “ A very cheap school means either a very 
small staff or a very badly paid one, and in neither case can 
the efficiency of the worker be maintained. 

YQL, XII. — NO. 3 . 
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Quotation 2 “ The statistics we have received from the 

representatives of the Assistant Masters Association indicate 
clearly the existence of a large number of very small salaries, 
and correspond, without doubt, to the existence in the school- 
master’s profession of many who are mere birds of passage, 
picking up a small income on their way to other careers, of 
some, moreover, who are permanently worth for any other 
career no more than they get, and of better men who are 
forced to eke out a living by doing other work in time saved 
by the perfunctory performance of their scholastic duties.” 
Quotation 3 : — “ Young women with professional prospects 
such as Assistant Mistresses have, are not likely to take 
much pains and spend much money on qualifying themselves 
as really skilled labourers in education.” 

You see how clearly the Commissioners trace the inevitable 
connection between cheapness and inefficiency. That what 
is low in price is low in quality is a law of nature, from which 
all our Guilds, and Associations, and Unions, whether of 
teachers or parents, will vainly endeavour to find a way of 
escape. If the public refuse to pay more than a third-rate 
price for education, it must be content to receive in exchange 
a t lrd rate aiticle. \ou must not expect to buy oil painting's 
for the price of oleographs. Lord Rosebery the other day 
appea ec to us to put the affairs of the Empire on a business 
, Id ° " ot k " ow whether his Lordship regards educa- 

pressTL Pa „e I f T ° f *"• Hra P ire ' but ^ » certainly 
pressmg „ ee d for „ to be put upon a business footing. Schools 

mem * W,th . ,he fu " ds necessary for their equip- 

ma^te provided 6 ‘T’T ° f *" adeqUate staff ' These fu " ds 

fees or i ndirectf i d ‘ rmly by the P a >’ ment of increased 
necessary thlt the n.ihr thlS Up ° n you ’ because it: ,s 

education il not pureTy ^cct^ U " derSta " d thi “ ^ 
the solution of wW Wend ° WT * qUestlon * but one 
What assistance is the nn hr S argely on thls question— 

.uestion on whic^*n e r;i™ - ^ 

a WopS" 'of n tL g °crjs a ofs ,n h h T e thinkinif ‘ hat 1 baVe 
which 1 hold a post belongs. fhaT would' '"k' Ch ‘ he °" e 
impression. If I have pointed deficit 
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. , . ail a & es * others such as might be removed 

or at least alleviated by an improvement in the eco”Ifc 
conditions of schools, it is because i, seems desirable , hit 
parents should know how big a slice of education there is 
left over for them to grapple with after the school has done 
its work. Ihere is much that the school does not do and 
does not profess to do for children i but there is much that 
it does extremely well. And if we consider education in its 
broadest aspect— moral, physical, intellectual— it may be 
doubted whether an English public school, with all its defects, 
does not at present afford as good a training, discipline 
and general upbringing for boys as any other educational 
institution in this confused and defective world. 


